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fact that Sir Edward Grey was losing patience with Ger-
many- Grey had just read the text of the Serbian reply,
and found that "Serbia had agreed to the Austrian demands
to an extent he would never have believed possible."
Should Austria reject it as a foundation for negotiations, or
occupy Belgrade, "Russia could not regard such action with
equanimity, and would have to accept it as a direct chal-
lenge. The result would be the most frightful war Europe
had ever seen, and no one could tell to what such a war
would lead." Grey therefore requested Germany to use her
influence to get Vienna to accept the Serbian reply, either
as satisfactory or as a basis for conferences. He was con-
vinced that it lay in Germany's hands to settle the matter
by proper representations. "I found the Minister vexed for
the first time," Lichnowsky added; "he spoke with great
seriousness and seemed absolutely to expect that we should
successfully make use of our influence to settle the matter.
... I am convinced that if war should come after all, we
should no-longer be able to count on British sympathy or
British support, as every evidence of ill-will would be seen
in Austria's procedure."30
In view of all this serious news, Bethmann decided that
the time had come to accede to Grey's request to act as
mediator. He telegraphed to Tschirschky at Vienna the
text of Lichnowsky's telegram with its warning and its pro-
posal from Grey that the Serbian Note be accepted as a
basis for a settlement, and added:
Since we have already refused one English proposal for
a conference, it is impossible for us to waive a limine this
English suggestion also. By refusing every proposal for
mediation, we should be held responsible for the conflagra-
tion by the whole world, and be set forth as the original
so Lichnowsky to Bethmann, July 27, 1:31 P.M., received 4:37 P.M.;
forwarded to Vienna 11:50 P.M.; and to the Kaiser by messenger July
28 at 5 A.M.; K.D,, 258, 277, 283,